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ABSTRACT 

Factors surrounding needs and obstacles in Swedish 
adult education are studied. Homogenous and heterogenous groups with 
varying degrees of interest in participation were chosen for the 
study* A survey of the literature concerning participation in adult 
education was made* As part of this study ^ notice was made of the 
participation in adult education in the light of aspects of 
motivation. Three obstacles found to hinder adult education are: (1) 
those posed by the individual which form a part of the his own 
attitudes and life situation^ (2) those related to that which is 
offeradr and (3) obstacles in the societal environment, other data 
mentioned in this study concerni (1) study obstacles in adult 
education, (2) specifying the problems^ (3) collection of information 
and methodology for collection^ (U) construction of InstruinentSy and 
(5) plan for the preliminary investigation, (CK) 
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Trails] ator ' a Notes 

Within this report coneiderable referenoG is made to various 
Swedish organisations or governmental commissions* The length 
of the names of these organisations or oommissions has Induced 
the Swedes to take hearty adyantaje of abbreviations, and it 
is felt that the Enflish-speaklng rea-der may also find full 
translations a bit annoying* For this reason all Swedish 
abbreviations of orfanisations or ooimnisslons are translated 
onl. moe (for the first time) in the text^ followed by the 
Swedish abbreviation in parenthesis* Thereafter only the 
Swedish abbreviation will be usedi For the convenience of the 
readar an alphabstloal presentation of all Swedish abbrevia- 
tions used in this report is submitted* 

Translation of Swedish AbbreviatlQns Used In This Report 



ABP - The Workers' EduQatlonal Assooiation 

FOVUX *" The Committee on Methods Testing in Adult Education 

LO - Swedish Trade Union Confederation 

LOWX - The Workers'' Committee on Adult Eduoation ' 

SOB - The Swedish Bureau of Genius 

SOU - State OfflDlal Reports 

SVTJX » The Oommission for Economic Study Assistance to Adults 

SO - Swadish National Board of Education 

TBV - The Salaried EmployeeB 'Eduoational AsGociation 

UKA - Office of the Chancellor of the Universities 
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Ohapter 1 



The could easily be labelled the deoade of many SGhool 

rtforms for the Swedish school syitsm. Thii period iaw the 
introduGtion of the oomprehinsivt sohool and a re-organlaed 
secondary school j while new Gourses, admittance re^uirementi 
and degrees chanfsd| at least in part^ the faoe of higher 
education* Thsss changes were notj however^ confined to 
schools dealing with the young, but affected even the areas 
of continued iducation* A parlimentary deeiiioni passed in 
1967-, brought about an intensification and expansion of aoti- 

i 

Yitiea within the field of adult edueationi. 

The reasons behind the ineraased interest and action of the 
Swedish governnient within adult education are many* In a State 
Official Report of the labour market in 196O (SOU 19S5i9) it 
was expressed that adult education would haire increasing impor*- 
tanoe through the rapid structural and technical changes ooour- 
ring in . working- conditions . EYen educational reports mtntion 
the rapid changes within society and the consequences thtse 
ohangee can have for the individual citlaeni 

"Society continuid development and change also 
make demands upon the individual, which in turn 
increases hie need for education for different func- 
tions within ioelety, in the homai during leisure 
time, and in different social ciroumstai^cei*" 

(sou 1971124? p* 11) 



""Adult education' as it is used here and on following 
occaBions within this report is defined asi 

"Education taken up by the individual after completion 
or non-completion of the basic education requirements, 
and usually after a certain amount of work ixperience," 
(SOU 1971s 24, p. 10) 



Atlult education can also be motivated from the so-callid 
demand for equal rights to educational opportunities^ as 
txpressed in the SOU on Seoondary Eduoationi 

"V/eighty arguments for equality also indicate 
that theyr who for different reaaoni did not 
receive an eduoation when they were younger, 
hi given the opportunity to one as adults," 
(sou 1965s60j p. 18) 

The substantial expansion of youth education oarries with 
it the risk that the so-called eduoatlonal gap between 
the generations will be widened* The Commiision on Eduna- 
tion haa also dealt with this question and the role of adult 
education in reduoing inequalitj es between fenerationsi 

"One of the roles of adult edUGation is therefore 
to rtduue the educational gap between the youjig 
and the old. One of the primary goals of iduca- 
tional policies is to create increased equality 
within society. This does not refer only to dif- 
ferences between generations* Adult education 
also has an important role to fulfill in reduoing 
differencei which have arisen within a generation, 
between the well and poorly educated*" 
(SOU 1971224, p. 10) 

One other aspect of education is iti possibilities to influ- 
ence the development of society in general* While presenting 
a Bill to the Swedish Parllmint related to increased grants 
for adult education^ (l970i55) a Cabinet Minister touched 
upon this aspauti and said, mong other things i 

"Eduoation is an importsnt means for changing existing 
eociety. It is important for the eoonomic and social 



status of the individual^ for hie job satisfaction 
and his potentials for exertini^ an iiifluenoQ on his 
working enviroment, Eduoatlon also affects people's 
mutual relations and oontributes to a feelinf of so- 
lidarity, which is a prerequisite for realizing 
sooial cq^uality, Eduoation is vital for improTing 
dimoGraGy in depth* It can enhance the Individual's 
interest in social isiues and hie gpportuni tie i for 
partaking in the oultural life of the nation*" 

It seems to be the general eonsansus in Sweden that outr rapidly 
ohanging society, with its so-called knowledge-explosion places 
increased eduoational demands upon the individual. For this 
reason, a continued expansion of different areas within adult 
eduoation must be reckoned withj and attention must be paid 
to the need of continued education for large p?oups in society. 
This is aooentuated by the SOU on Yonatlonal EdUQatlon, where 
the following is ixpressedi 

"Given the stiff demands and continuing technical and 
structural changei that form a part of the current 
eoonomic situatlonj it is not sufficient that praoti- 
ti oners of vocations have obtained only a basic and 
vocational education* In general^ a series of different 
kinds of Dontinued education is needed during the 
entire productive period of the employee. Such education 
is necessary to maintain specif lo vocational sklllip 
and to assimilate new experiences and methods as well 
as to crtate opportmiitles for advancement within the 
field* Continued vocational education is also needed 
for those who for one reason or another wish to or 
must change occupationj as well as maintaining the 
level of the individual's general education and 
awareness of sociaty* In the future it should be 
considered normal that basic and vocational education 
bt followed by repeated continued iducation,'^ 
(sou 1966i3f P* 275) 



When rtforms are carried through with the help of meaningful 
resources, it ia obvioiisly of gceat importance to iYaluatt 
the lesults. It seems that all too often this aspeot of re- 
form La overloc':ea. Raforma are decided upon and the work 
• is begun, but the activities do not beoome bhe objeot of a 
careful and systematic follow-up. This situation has been 
pointed out by The Swedish Council for SoGial SGienoa Research, 
which in its budget petition for 1973-74 has therefore suffffes- 
ted that important deoislons on reform be acoompanied by 
rtsearch efforts^ making it possible to analyse the results. 
In the area of orffanized schools, such efforts are al-ead:v 
under way. The Swedish National Board of Education (SO) i '.nanouE 
a number of projects which shed light on the activities of the 
sohools^ and The Office of the Chancellor of the Univergities 
(UKA) in a current projeot is aeeklngj amonf other things ^ to 
produce models for long term evaluation and quality control of 
academic studies. 

With refard to evaluation of current efforte in adult eduoationj 
there are many problem areas which remain to be explored such 
asg curriculum, teaching materials, dropouts, etc/ One evalua- 
tion which clearly must be included is the one involving the 
enrollment of atudents* It should be determined if current 
oourses in adult education have attracted the participants 
calGUlated to be reached by the Parlimentary deolslon of 1967 
oonofrning adult aduoation under national or local control. As 
mentioned earlier, the targets of this decision were the so-oall 
leas well educated, i.e, psrsons with sixj seven or eight years 
of school as the major part of their educational background* Are 
these individuals to be found amoung the parbLcipants to the 
extent. which was hoped? Prom material currently available the 
answer to the above question must be a decided '*no'' . (See The 
Workers' Committee on Adult Education (LOWX), Report 11, 1971, 
p. 97 or Ellasaon and Hoglund 1971 f 10i15). It is actually the 
youths and individuals with relatively good basic education who 
to the largest extent participati in oompetence-oriented adult 
education. 



GovermnGnt authorities . have obseryed this somewhat skewed 
enrollment I as is illustrated by the fnllowing extraot from 
a Parlimentary Bills 

"Formally, local adult edvioation stands open for all« 
However, experienoe hag shown that study obstacles 
are considsrable for large groups of ^ individuals . 
Adult eduoati on is still not reaching those who have 
the largest need for such education.'^ (Bill 1971 1 37, 

Irf.) 

Initiahives have therefore teen taken in ordar tO| if possifclei 
bring about a nm state of affairs. Two examples of these initia- 
tives can be seen in The Oommittee on Methods Testing in Adult 
Education (pdVlJX) the aims of which are to carry out trial pro- 
grams in adult education for individuals who had a short or 
insufficient education and using an aotiva^ seleetive reGruit- 
ment policy to enroll students, (see SOU 1972; 19) , and the 
Commlislon for EGonomie Study Assistance to Adults (SVTJX), 
which is investigating the future forms of finance for adult 
Bbiidiee (see SOU 1971 iSO)* One goal is to . afterwards right 
the Injusticea within educational society (SOU 1971; 80, 

Pi 7)» (Questions which in this context make themselves felt 
are those which touch upon the entire life-situation of those 
who received short eduoati ons. How do these individuals expe- 
rienoe their different roles, work roles, leisure-time roles, 
etCt? What are their attitudes toward eduoatlon in light of 
their school background, occupation, age, lesiore-time opportiini- 
tiee, leisure-time interests^ etc.? 

If, as is supposed, this group experLences' a strong need for 
education, what is it that hinders them from gatisfying this 
need? The list of possible answers can be made very long indeid. 
In the meantime, however, one oannot be satisfied with hypothe- 
tlcal answers, and must at a viry basic level investigate the 
causal relations. Results gained in this way ought to then form 
the basis of decisions oonoerning suitable ineasures to better 
the current situation, 
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Inyestigations attempting to probe the aforementioned problems 
in depth haya notp as y©t| been attimpted in Sweden, It is 
against this baokfround that our inveitigation on study -needs 
and study -^obstacles among less well iduoated adults should 
be eefni 
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Chapter 2 



Inves tlgatiQii^ g trategy 

Researoh oonoernlng parti cipanta in adult educa'tion can generally 
be divided into two oategoriesi 

1) Inveitigatlons whose aims are to describe those participating 
in a aertain type of adult eduoation, and 

2) inveetiffations whose alms are to oompare partiolpanta with 
uon-partiolpanta with regard to oertaln aharaGteristics 
(Brunner 1959) • 

Swedish inveatlgations up to the present have been almost without 

exception of the type found in category 1, and usually are oon- 

1 - ■ 
earned with participants in looal adult education programs* 

One of the aims of investigations Inoluded in Gategory 1 have 

been, as Yerner and Newberry (l95S) exprtssed its 

'^Through the identif ioatlon of the oharaQterlatlos of 
those who partioipatei find significant clues to the 
kind of people not now involved who might beoome 
aotive if conditions were such as to encourage their 
parti olpati on. " ( p , 212) 

The type of invtstigation the authors refer to fillD a large 
role in pointing out ^oups which, need to be more closely 
studied* However, it seems rather doubtful that research of this 
nature can form the basis for dlreot measi^es aimed at reaching 
those who do not participate. Investigations of the type found 
in category 2 have led to at least a partial undarstandlr^ 
of what it is that hinders certain individuals from partlclpatliig. 
However, like Douglah and Moss (1968) and Kuhlen (1970), we are 



Local eduoation ••»«•• 

The local schemes provide for adult ©duGatlon using 
the same currioulum as the high level of the oomprehenslv© 
sohool, Qontinuation sohool and gymnasium (elective sub- 
jeoti^'^ and voQatlonal school (vooational eo\u?s©i). 
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oritloal towards the major part of investigatioiis of thia 
nature* Conoerning theaa invss tifations, Douglah and Moss 
make the following comments 

*'One outcome of thess 'olientele analyies* has been 
generalizations conotrnlng the participation patterne 
of varioui sub-groupi within the population, and an 
aocompanying tendencjr to expect all memberi of a 
particular sub-group to exhibit similar patterne of 
behavior" (p, 248), 

Our aritioiam is primarily di^eoted towards the choice of in^ 
yastigation groups* With few exoeptions these have been very 
heterogeneous, which has led to ooncentration upon differences 
between different sub-^oups, for example, well and lass well- 
educated, and devoted little interest to differences within 
the groups. The fact that there actually exist less well-eduoa- 
tad who participate in adult sducation and well-educated who 
do not has received surprisingly little attention, 

''Therefore, in fittther studying participation, it would 
appear to be useful to investigate the differential 
participation patterns exhibited within what art gene- 
rally assumed to be relatively homogenous groups" 
(Douglah and Moss, 1968, p, 248), 

By choosing a homogeneous group with respect to previous formal 
education it is poisible, with oonsideratlon for budget and in- 
vestigation^group si^e, to obtain results which give a detailed 
pict\tte of the attitudes of those with short educations towards 
adult education, and the study obstaolas they experience, How^ 
aver, by choosing a heterogeneous group, within the same bud- 
get considerations, it is difficult to obtain other than very 
general results of the types well-»educated participate more 
often than thoae with shorter educations, younger more often 
than older, etc. Results of this type can hardly fora th© basis 
for correotlvi measiires, 
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Up to this point we have been Goncerned with two different 
types of participant-studies. Beoause of the previously stated 
ohjeotione, we fe^ that neither of these types are to be re- 
commended if it is the aim to try to develop methods and plans 
to increase participation in certain oowBem^ and point out 
which changes must be made in the current situation to retain 
this increase i In ordtr to come a little way towards the goals 
which have been presented, we feel that a dlchotomiaation of 
the investigation pcoup into partioipants and non-partioipants 
is to be avoided, 'and instead attention should be paid to the 
degree of inttrast for partloipation. Comparisons could then 
be made between those with short educations who participate ^ 
are interested but do not partiaipate - don't participate and 
aren't interested in parti oipating. The use of such a 
method should give good possibilities to study faotors which 
hinder an individual from partioipating. In addition, it is 
important that attention is paid not only to interest in the 
currently exi sting forms of adult eduoation, but that an \m- 
blased survey be made. 

Besides the Qholoe of investigation ^oups, it is also possible 
to be critical about the choice of investigation variables* The 
latter have often been limited to previous education, social 
and regional fadto3?s, age and sr^c.^ We art rather doubtful that 
study of statlo oategories of the types mentioned above can 
reach the alma we stated previously* As Miller (1967) mentions, 
it is Important that researchers pinpoint what it is they are 
looking for in advance - using theories within the behaviorial 
sciences. Besides the earlier named background factors. Interest 
and obstacles should be seen against the needs the individual 
experiences as well as the ct^rint general si.tuation, i.e., job 
possibilities and labor market trends. With respect to indivi- 
dual needs, those which can be thought to be of importance are 
those needs connected with the occupational, leiswre-time, 
family and .societal role#i 
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The pointB of view expressed here concerning research strategsr 
form the basis of our ohoice of population ae well as inveeti- 
gation variables. In the following' three Qhaptere we will deal 
in more detail with previous research within the field. Chapter 
3 deals with participant investigations^ and in chapter 4 we 
diecuea in more detail factors such as motive and need and 
their relation to participation to adult eduoatlon. Finalljr, 
obetaoles to parti clpatton are taken up in ohapter 5, 




Chapter J 

PreYj.ous res ear oh oonQernlng parti olpati on In adult eduoatlon 



As we made Glear in ohapter 1, we plajn to irlew the Individual's 
intereit to participate in adult eduoation againat his total 
life situation. In order to do this as adequately aa possible, 
and in order to be able to uie the ©xperienoe of others in the 
fieldi we have survtyed the llttratiae conoerni^ participation 
in adult iduoation. 

The preeentation of preyioui researoh is made with rsipect to 
various factors, and not with respect to Individuai investiga- 
tioni* Of necessity, this leads to a certain amount of repeti- 
tion. Another circumetanot to be obiervsd is that some of those 
factors presented are dependint upon one another, for example 
previous education, oocupatlon and income* 

Comparisons between the different investigations is made diffi- 
cult because s 

1) in certain investigations an attempt has been made to hold 
" surplus or extranious variables under control while 
this is not at all the case for other investigations, and 

2) of large dlfferenoes betwetn investigation groups* 

We have chosen to divide the factors into social and psyoholo- 
gloal baok^dund factors* The first category includes home 
background, previous education, occupation and Income, = civil 
status and number of children, age, s©x and regional eircumstan- 
cea. Under the category of psyoholofloal background factors we 
take up intelligence, personality faotora and work iatiifaction. 

3. 1 Social back^owid factor a 

3t 1 « 1 Home^baekground 

Husin Cl 969) found that approximately half of thoie Individuals 
whose parentfi belonged to the higher social groups had taken part 
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in adult education during the 5 yta^s previous to the study, 
while for the lower eooial ^oups the oorrespondinf propor- 
tion was 30 ^, This difference was not^ however, larger than 
that betwaen the sexes. With rsepeot to Intertet for oompletion 
of upper secondary school, no large dlfferenoea ware ohservsd 
between the eooial ^oupe. An e^lanatlon for this cmi he that 
a Donsiderably larger proportion of the higher soGial gToups 
had already completed such an tdueation* 

Johansson & Molander (1969) found that etudtnts in all the 
Bohool forms inveitlgated (night high-SGhoola, the Swedish ^ 
National School for Adulter folk high-achoola and correspun^ 
dene© schools) to a large extent oame from homes where the 
fathers had completed only grammar aohool. The folk high sohool 
group j despite the fact that they oonetituted the yomigeat 
members, had the largest perotntage of fathers who had comple- 
ted only ^ammar school, 

Rubenion (l97Z) posed adjustment in the home and parental atti- 
tudes to higher education (as reported by the ohildren at the 
age of 13) against the interest to partloipate in adult' educa-' 
tlon at the age of 24, When previous edUGational level was held 
under control, no relation was observed between home atmoephere 
and interest for adult eduoatlon. However those who came from 
homes where the parente were positive to higher etudles were 
somewhat more Interested in taking part in adult eduoation than 
those who came from homes where the parents had a negative atti- 
tude toward eduaatlon. The investigation group in Rubens on ''s 
study consieted of young men with short basic educations. In 
this resptot it should be pointed ou^ that Johnston© & Rivera 
(1965) found that parental interest for their children ^s iohojl 
results was related to the ohlldren's later interest in adult 
eduoation among those with less eduoation, while for the well- 
eduoated no such relation was observed* In addition, the authors 
found that the ohildren own eduoation had the largest effect 
upon interest in continued education, but that parental educa^ 
tional levels were of Importanoe, in most oaees having at least 
as much eff eet as the ohildren 'a own eduoational levels* 'fhere 
wag, however J an Intiristing exsption in the cases where the 



father tiie mother had moro education than the ohildi'cn. In these 
Gasss the Ghildren were sonewhat more highly irAf4.uensed "by the 
mother. The effsot was espeoially marked in those oases where 
the mother had reached a higher edueational lev^l than the 
son, 

3 . 1 1 2 Prjvious^edu^aji^n 

liiduDational level is the individual faotor whloh in most in^ 
vestigations has been .shown to have the strongest relation to 
participation in adult education, 

Johansaon & Molander (1969) found that 70^ of those who took 
part in skill-learning adult education had already received 
eduaations teyond the grammer sohool level, Aocording to figures 
obtained by Bromsjo (1970) and mentioned in Bill 1971? 37 i a 
small tendency can be observed towards Increased participation 
of those with ahort eduoatloni. At the present time, howeveri 
only a Bmall proportion of the partloipants (approx. 25^) come 
from the large group of adults with only a grainmar school 
eduoatlon. With respeot to participants in Stockholm's local 
adult education programip the proportion of partiaipantB with 
only 6 to 8 years of ^ammar school has been unchanged during 
the period 196? to 1970| aooording to information available 
in the LOVUX II Report (1971), 

Study circles are more successful than local adult education 
programs in attracting individuals with short adueationB* 
According to the Gwedish Bureau of Census (SOB), about 60fo of 
those who took part during the fall ^ 1970 termj ;in study circles 
arranged by The Workers' Educational Aasociatlon (ABp) had only 
graijimar Gchool eduoations (see Bill 1971* 57) • Jhe oorresponding 
figures for 'jDhe Balarled Bm^ployegs 'Educational Association (TBV) 
was 40"?^* The large proportion of individuals with shorter edu- 
cations in study circles can be explained by the relatlvsly 
high age of the partlGipants* . 



Knox (1965) observed j after a review of the larger American 
investigations^ that basic eduaation was the factor shown to 
have the largest direct relation to partioipation. Similar* 
results were noted by Booth (l9Sl)| Dobbs (1966), Knox (1970) 
and RoblnBafn (l970). 

In the Investigations mentioned up to this point oaiculations of 
the relation between edUQational level and participation have 
been mads without holding other Important variables oonstant* 
This has been done^ however, by Rees & Paisley (1968), using a 

linear multiple recession through whloh the direot relation 

of eaoh individual predictor with the criteria oan be calGulated 
" in this oase, partiolpatign in adult eduoation (for a deserlp- 
tlon of this method see Braper and Smithy 1957)* The elze of 
the relation is expressed through a Beta^wsight* The followi^ 
social predictors were usedi age, sex^ education, Inoome, 
oocupatlon, marital status and aQtlvlties In organiiatlonal 
mcmberahipe, Qertain psyehological prediotors were also included 
achievement motivation, attitudt toward new media/ technology 
and peroeption of praetical edueatlon in media* 

The followii^ relatione were' obaervedi 



CORRELATIOir COEFFICIENTS AND BETA WEIGHTS SOR PRBBIOTORS OP 
TOTAL ADULT EDUCATION PARTI CIPATI OK" 



Variable 




Beta 


Age 


-.32 


-.25 


Attituda •toward New Medla/^tohnolo^ 


.37 


.14 


Pereeptlon of Praotioal Eduoation in Media 


.21 


.13 


Number of Organizational MemberBhipa 


.20 


'.11 


Sex 


-.14 


-.10 


Kduoation 


.3S 


.08 


Aohievement Motivation 


.19 


.07 


Oooupation 


.26 


.07 


Inoome 


.28 


.05 


Marital Statui 


.12 


-.05 



(Ress and Paisley 1968 p. 15) 
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As can be seen from the table above education reoelved a low 
Beta-weight despite a relatively hlg^h oorrelation with the 
criterium* This is a reiult of a stroi^ relation between edu- 
oation and Qertain other predictors, and. whan these have been 
removed the direct relation between education and partioipa- 
tion in adult tducation ia quite small. 

The results ought to be viewed against the background of the 
method of analysis and the broad definition used f or partiei*- 
pat ion. It was aleo observed that eduoation was more important 
to participation in lectures and evening classes than in vo^ 
cational education or hobby activities. 

Individuals who have at one time or another taken part in adult 
eduoation are often positive towards part.i.^ipation in other 
Qourses (Johns tone & Rivera 196^1 LO^-medlemmen och utbildnings- 
frigorna 1968, SOU 1972:19? Rubenson 1972), 

Prom what has been presented above it seems clear that the well^ 
educated take part in adult education to a larger degree than 
those with only basic eduoations. However, it is worth noting 
that there are some within this last group who partiQipate, 
It might be asked whether these two groups are attracted to the 
same kind of courses, Johansson & Molander (l^6$) found, differen- 
ces in educational background among students in the different 
forms of schooling studied* The largest relative proportion 
with only a grammer sohool eduoation were found in the ^oup 
attending the folk high schools , while suoh an educational 
background was least represented among those attending uppers- 
secondary schools. This difference oan be explained to a large 
degree by the entrance reciuireraents of the night uppar-geoonda- 
ry schools, 

Johnstone & Rivera (ijSS) stated that parti oipation in all the 
courses under itudy was higher for the well-educated than those 
with only basic ©duoations. It is also worth noting from thli 
investigation that diffsrent institutions whloh arranged courees 
at the same level, and wi^.h the lame content, attraoted different 
groups # The uni varsities attraoted primarily etudents with higher 
eduoatiunB while secondary schools attraoted the remaining stu- 
dents. The differenote bttween the wtll- and Itss-well fduoated 
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which have been dieoussed so far imply that these groups have 
different purposes for their studies. 

In some Swedish investigations involving motives for partici- 
pation In local or community adult education it was found that 
posiibilities for advancement was of frsat importance. The 
preparation for aoademio studies and the satisfaction of an^ 
intertBt to study were also important reasons given for parti* 
oipation (Enander 1967? Johansson & Molander 1967f Lekherg & 
Lekberg 1971 )i Less well educated young men responded^ howevert 
that the primary motive for participation in adult education 
was the possibility for higher pay (Rubens on^ 1972)* Similar 
resulte have been reported by Douglah & Moss (i960) and Knox 
(1969). 

Prom the results of some investigations it seems that the well- 
educated not only have more use for an education for their pro- 
fessional or occupational careers than the less-»well educated, 
but hold a more positive attitude towards the importance of 
obtaining meaningful leisure- time through participation in adult 
education (Tornqvist 1954? Johnstone & Rivera, 1965) • The latter 
asked interviewees how long an education they would prefer if 
allowed to re^-live their life. Results showed that those with 
longer eduoations also wished long educations in their hypothe- 
tioal lives, longer than wished by those who had received less 
education. Those with short educations arid high inoomes were 
especially negative to education* Those from the lower social 
groups thought I more often than those from the higher social 
groupSi that it was a waste of time to get a college de^ee if 
one didn^'t use it* It was observed that more with higher socio- 
economic status than lower thought courses should be attended 
if it could lead to advancement at work. That it should be 
interpreted that ths lower classes do not consider education 
to be important is contradicted by other findings from the 
same investigation, where it was observed that as many from 
the higher social olasseB as from the lower thought that a 
good education was the moat importftnt factor for upward mobi- 
lity. The authors gave the following explanation to the large 
differences between the socioeoonomio groups: 
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"In other words, lower-class resistance to adult 
education experiences does not appear to stem from 
feelings that education cannot do anything for a 
personp nor from a belief that one does not need 
education to get ahead in the world. The feelings 
rather, seem to be of a more diffuse nature and 
are undoubtedly a carry-over from feelings of 
alienation from sGhool and education vhich dev^^..op 
during one's earlieet contacts with formal educa'- 
tional system 

The .average lower-class person does not perceive 
education in terms of personal growth or self-realisa- 
tion, and this may explain why the lower Qlasses are 
much less ready to turn to adult education for reorea- 
tional purposes than they are for purposes of vooatio- 
nal advancement" (p- 214)* 

* 

The authors^ point of view is supported by Rubenson (1972), 
3.1.3 Oc^u^a_ti^n_and_ino^m^ 

Occupation and income will be dealt with simultaneously since 
income is to a large extent dependent upon oooupationp and 
since it has been shown in many investigations that the effect 
of income disappears when occupation is controlled. What can 
be of interest to observe is that individuals with ''white oollar" 
oocupatiGriS even when Qonsideration is given to eduoational 
level - are more interested in participating in adult education 
than thos© with "blue collar" occupations, (Johnstone & Rivera 
1965y LO-medlemmen och utbildningsfr&gorna 1968, Rubenson 1972). 

3.1 .4 M^i^i^i jtatus_and_number jf_c_hlMren 

Most participants in local adult education prograins in Sweden 
are un nj/ried (Johansson & Molander 1969* LOWX II 1971)* Thiu 
can be explained to a certain extent by the relatively low age 
of the participants. 

LtiS'fWell educated men with children tend to participate somewhat 
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more often than their counterparte without children, while 
the opposite is observed for women (London 1965f Johnstone & 
Rivera I965, Douglah & Moss 1968, and Rees & Paisley 1968), 
It hae also "been shown, in the above-named investigations that 
for men the differences were xoiind in the subjects strongly 
oriented towards a profession or ocoupationi These differences 
in partioipation rate between men with and without Ghildren can 
probably be explained by egohomio ;f actors , the former group 
participating in order to increase futiire income. 

5.1*5 kgg 

There is a strong relation, between age and participation in adult 
education in Sweden. Johansson & Molander (1969) estimated 
the median age for men and women studying upper-secondary school 
courses to 25.8 and 26.7 years respeotiYely . 

During the past years a somevfhat increased partioipation of 
individuals over the ag© of 30 in local adult education programs 
has been noticed in Sv/-eden (Ellasson & Hoglund 1971 )• In Stock- 
holm I, however, the tendency has been the opposite (LOTUX II 1571)* 

In '*LO-medlemmen och utbildningsf rigorna" (1968) it is noted that 
the largest participation among members of The Confederation of 
Sv^edish Labor tJnions (LO) is found in the age group 21-25 years. 
There was a marked decrease in partioipation among those 45 years 
or older, and in the age group SI-67 years only ^fo had taken 
part in a course or educational program, dim liar patterns have 
been revealed in the USA (Brunner 1959? Booth I9SI, London 1963f 
Johnstone & Kivera 1965? Hees & Paisley I968), In two investi- 
gations, Knox & Videbeck (1965) and Douglah & Moss (196B) somewhat 
different results v/ere observed* The former found that age and 
participation were only significantly related for the less-well 
educated, and the latter found that the relation between age 
and partioipation disappeared when variables such as educational 
level and general life situation were held under control. 

Interest to participate does not decrease with age to the same 
extent as actual partioipation (Johnstone & Rivera 1965)» 
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The choice of courses varies among partioipants in adult eduoa- 
tion with respect to age. The general tendency is that participa- 
tion in vocational subjects decreases after age 45 and that the 
proportion taking part in order to enrich their leisure-time 
increases* (Johnstone & Rivera 1965 i LO-medlemmen ooh utbild- 
ningsfr&gorna 1968), 

With respect to the interest shown by pensioners for adult 
education, Hiemstra (l972) found that this group experiences' 
a need for courses through which they can obtain knowledge which 
makes adjustment to their new role in society eaiier for them* 

5,1*6 Sex 

^ When studying differences between the sexes in adult education 
it is Important to hold the type of education lender controli 
The fact that many different Investigations have reported re- 
sults which are not entirely in a^eement with respect to diff e- 
rences bitween the sixes is undoubtedly a result of studying 
different forms of adult education, 

Knox (1965) concluded^ after his review of American Investlga- - 
tions, that there were no important difftrencts between the 
sexes if consideration was taken for the totality of partici- 
pants. However, large differences were observed with respect 
to participation In different subjects and forms of study. 

Women generally participate to a less depree, and are less 
interested in vocational ocurses and courses of sociological 
orientation, while the opposite is true for cowses in languages 
(Johnstone & Rivera 1965^ Hees & Paisley 1968, Lo-medlemmen ooh 
utbildningsfr4gor 1968, and Bill 1971i37)# 

A marked Increase in the proportion of women attending courses 
In local adult education programs in Sweden has been observed 
in the last few years. At present (Pall, 1972) SOB (SM/U 1972i27) 
reports that a little m.ore than 60^ of the students in this type 
of eduoati jnal program are women, while in I968 there were approxl 
mately as many men as women. The dominance of women Increases 
with increased age, Among participants 20 years old or younger 
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55^ are women, while the group 56 years old or older is made 
up of 75^ women* 

3 . 1 i 7 Re£ional_f actors 

Eliasaon & Hoglund (1971) have shown that parti olpatlon in 
adult education varies for different regions of Sweden. 



Differences in education's regional dietribution (in percent), 
according to Eliasson & HBglund (l971y p, I434), 



Region 




Participants in 


Participants 


Participants 


fo of 


(groups 
oountles 


of 
0 


gov't sponsored 
vocational re- 
training programs 


in study 

oircles 

(1967/1968) 


in local ed, 
programs 


population 


I 




18 


17 


31 


19 


II 




14 


18 


12 


17 


III 




8 


14 


12 


14 


IV 




19 


19 


15 


23 


¥ 




19 • 


19 


22 


16 


VI 




23 


13 


9 


11 


Total 




100 


100 


100 


100 



As can be seen from the table, participantB in government sponso- 
red vocational re-training programs are over-repreaented with 
respect to proportion of the population in regions V and VI* Par- 
ticipation in study circles is rather evenly spread in the diffe- 
rent regions, while large differences are apparent for partici- 
pation in local educational xerograms. 

It is diffioult to eetimate the effect regional variations in 
opportunities for education may have had upon Eliasaon & Hoglund ^s 
results since the regions are ^uite heterogeneouit Brunner (1959) 
notes that interest for education is to some degree associated 
with access to educational opportunities. Hs refers to a ntmber 
of investigations p among them Houlej who in 1947 stated that the 
number of partioipants increases with inoreased^ knowledge about 
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the programs , 

Partioipation in the USA is somewhat greater in metropolitari 
areas than in either smaller cities or rural districte (Booth 
1961, Sheffield 1962, Knox 1965, Johnstone & Rivera 1965). 
Similar results were noted in Sweden by Rubenson (1972), 

3 . 2 pByohologlcal baokffrQund faotors 

3.2,1 l^nje^l^genoe 

There are but a few investigations which include the possibility 
to relate intelligence to participation in adult education* 

Johansson & Molander (1968) oompared a norm-group composed of 
20 year-old men and men under 21 years of age partiGipating in 
adult eduoatlon. The results of the participants were higher, or 
at the oame level as those of the norm-group* The largest diffe- 
rences were observed in verbal ability *■ Rub ens on (1972) 
found no large differencei in intelligence between those int&- 
rested or not in partielpating in adult eduaatlon, whan previous 
eduoatlon was held under control. 

It should be pointed out .that an Individual's intelligenGei as 
measured by available intelligenoe tests, is not fixed for all 
time but to a certain extent can increase or decrease depending 
upon whether the individual continues his education. For a more 
complete desoription of this phenomenon see Husin (l950) and 
Harntvlst (l968)* 

3.2*2 Pers_onali f aot^rs^ 

Only a few investigations have been made within this field. 

Johansson & Molander (1969) found that the participants and the ' 
norm-group in question were very near each other with reepeet to 
mean aoores and standard deviations on those personality tests 
which were used (the BPI and SM scales). 
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Doufflah & Moss (l96a) were not able to establish any differenoes 
between those who did or did not participate in adult c^ducation 
on a test designed to measure self-confidence. There were, how- 
ever, differenGes between the less-well educated with respect 
to "with-drawing tendencies", a measure of introverted behavior, 
although no differences were observed in the well-educated 
ffroup. The opposite was observed for "social skills", 

Rees & Paisley (1968) found, as is shown in the table on page 
14f that some psychological factors were of more importance to 
participation than previous education^ In particular, attitudes 
toward new media were highly related both to total participa- 
tion and to participation in different forms of adult education* 

3*2*3 J ob ^a-^i.sf^cji M 

For most people, work and related factors ought to be of great 
importance to their general welfare. The person who, for one 
reason or another, is unsatisfied with the conditions under 
which he works generally tries to change jobs. It beoomes of 
Interest then to ask if this leads to a neater interest for 
education. 

In a large number of investigations it has been obserYed that 
the motive for partiolpatlng in adult education is to a high 
degree related to occupation. Among members of LO participating 
in adult education 52^ jcespondsd "change to a better job^' as the 
reason for their studies* Accordning to Johansson & Molandar 
(1970) the corresponding responsei in their investigation reached 
6lfo^ Similar results were obtained by Enander (1967), In the 
above named Investifatlons participation and interest for educa- 
tion have not been related to job-satisfaction. 

Job satiBfaGtion is a complex concept oonsletlng of a number of 
factors. We do not intend to illustrate here how these factors 
Influence general satisfaction, and instead refer the reader bo 
literature within the field of industrial psychology, for example 
Heraberg (1959) and Kornhauser (l965).,In this respect we can 
briefly state that Rubenson (1972) found a relation between 
interest to take part in adult education and the factors 1 wage. 
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working hours and possibilities of influence- at the place of 
work. No relation was noted between attitude towards working 
companions, working premises , protaotive devices, or the job 
in itself and interest to partioipate in adult eduoation. 

Johnstone & Rivera (1965) found that for the age-gToup 17-24 years, 
more of those with low job satisfaction than high had taken part 
in some type of course. This trend was especially marked among 
youngsters with low-status occupations. The interest to partioi- 
pate in education ought to be related to a belief that eduoation 
results in certain positive consequences In the future. 

It was also shown that those practical advantages which have 
been attributed to eduoation played a large role in establishing 
an interest for education. The authors end their disoussion with; 

"Generally, it would seem that many young persons from 
relatively aiaadvantaged backgrounas revise their 
Judgements oonoerning the adequacy of their educations 
only after direct (and seemingly disappointing) contacts 
with the world around them. These are the parsons who 
are most apt to be reoruited from the more "unlikely' 
candidates" (p. 48O), 

Johnstone & Riveras supposition is strengthened by the results 
of other investigations (Knox 1970, LeOlair 1970, Bradley 1973, 
and Rubens on 1972). 



Chapter 4 



PartiolpatiQn In adult eduoation in the light of aspeotg of 
motivation 

One of the oonoapts which has been the subject of a good number 
of interpretationB and theory formulations is the concept of 
motivation, Madsen (1968)^ in his rewiew of researGh within 
the area of motivation takes up around 25 theories. It is not 
our intention to illustrate and go through each of these 
theariesi but simply to point out a way through which a better 
underetanding of why people participate in adult education can 
be reaohad. In order to- avoid mliunderatandlngs certain ooncepts 
will first be defined. 

The point of departure for our reasoning is that naedei motivegj 
wants, '^drives", etc, are all expressions for impulses which 
steer behavior. To distinguish between these concepts would be 
of little benefit for our purposes and we shall, as Berelson & 
Steiner (I 964)1 consider these inner forGes as a unified Donceptt 

We find it natural, to deal with the aspect of motivation as 
seen from the individual's life cycle* This means that a person 
needs must be seen against where in the life cycle he finds him- 
self. For this reason we are going to present a few different 
points of view which attempt to explain an individual's behavior 
in relation to the different adult roles which he can expecb to 
play at different age-levels* In addition we shall present a 
few need- theories which can form the basis for analyses of mo- 
tives for participation in adult education. We shall finally 
present some results available from various studies j the aims 
of which have been to survey motives for participation in adult 
education, 

4.1 Mode^s_in JonnjcJi^n_w^th jthj ^ife_c;^cle 

Many of those studies which have attempted to analyze the life 
cycle have been based upon Charlotte Biihler's 10 stages which 
the Individual passes through. Each stage is charaoterlged by 
speolal demanda for performance, Btihler does not touch upon the 
relation between the stages in the life oyole and partiGlpation 
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in adult eduoation* This, however, is done by both Havightirst 
(1970) and Friedmarm(l970) • Havighurst uses the ooncapt "develop- 
mental tasks" to explain the behavior of the individual. He ex- 
plains that it is necessary to understand where in the life eyole 
the individual finds himself* By trying to identifv the different 
roles whioh the individual can he expected to play, and the de- 
mands these roles make upon the indiyidual, a better understan- 
ding of which needs are experienced as dominating is obtained. 
When the individual passes through the life cycle, where his 
needs and social roles continually change, he is confronted with = 
different "developmental tasks". These are dependent upon three 
fact oral 

a) the biological development of the individual, 

b) the social demands and expectations placed upon the individual, 
and 

o) the Individual's level of aspiration and ambition, = 

Havighurst maintains that an .1 ndividual ""s development req^uires 
that each developmental tauk for each stage be completed before 
passing to a new stage. It is interesting to. note in this respect 
that education - one among several means - can be useful to the 
completion of these tasks* The developmental tasks are in this' - 
way the source of motivation. When Havighurst describes the 
different stages of adult life and their dominent developmental- 
tasks, he differentiates between "instruinental" and "expressive" 
education* By the former Havighurst means that the goal lias 
outside the actual learning process, for example studies for a 
profession. For expressive eduoation the goal. is Inoorporated ' 
in the learning process, for example the enjoyroent of learning 
or to meet people. This classif ioation is not^ however^ Bimply 
a case of a form of eduoation being one or the other but recogni- 
sing in combinations of the two which oategory outweighi the 
other, Havighurst outlines the setuenoe and content of the 
developmental tasks in the following way: 
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Age 20-30 

The seeking' of a Booial identity and the period of maximum 
ooncern with oneself and one^s immediatei personal life* 
Education during this period is used primarily for oooupa- 
tional preparation or advanctment « 

Age 50-40 

This period is oharacterized by less introspection or self- 
awarenese, relatively high stabilityi and a general psyoholO" 
gical well-heing. Instrumental eduGation oontinues to dominate, 
but expressive forms "beoome more apparent* 

Age 40-50 

This period is GharaGterized by partiGipation in the aotivities 
of Gitisenship, The effects of physical □hanges begin to beoome 
mora apparent. Educational interests are dominated by social 
and cultural q^uestionSi 

Affe 50-60 

Between the ages of 50 and 60 the strongest motives for voGatlonal 
preparation have oeased to have importanQe, Expressive eduGation 
beoomes more dominant. Leisure time InGreases but is frequently 
poorly used. Both physioal and social aotivities beoome less 
frequent. Self-oonf idenoe is not t^ite as strong as beforei and 
the individual btGomes more introverted. Activities previously 
postponed are now given priority. 

Age 60-70 ■ . " 

Interaction between the individual and society decreases. People 
experienGe less need for appreoiatlon and avoid intensive emotio- 
nal attachments to people and objects. 

Erikson has stressed the importanoe of psychological "developmen- 
tal tasks" and takes „up the following, which dominate different 
parts of the life cyolei 
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the achiavement of identity - personal and oocupational identitie 
the afihieyement of intimacy - learning to share life intimately 

with a partner of the opposite sex, 
the aohievement of generativity - giving the best of oneself to 

continue and improve human life 
and human sooiety, 
the achievement of Integrity - aoospting oner's life as worthwhile 

and as something one can take pride 
in," 

(Havighurst 1970 p. 24) 

Generalizations suoh as these are often heset with difficulties 
since they do not suffioiently take into acGqunt individual diffe- 
renoes. In addition^ we feel that enviromental influences are not 
euffiolently stressed. 

The roles an adult enaotB change not only wi;th age but also with the 
social s^roundlngs. This, in connection with adult education, has 
been given attention by Priedmann ( 1 970) * His theoretical point of 
departure rests on the concept "value orientations''. When an indi-= 
vidual's role changes his values and goals also change* The indi- 
vidual looks for new goals and new "careers". Every person makes 
a "career" in one area. Since participation in adult education is 
yolontary ; it is Interesting to notice how participation varies 
according to the agreement between the "value orientatione^' of 
the Individual and available programs. 

Since an Individual's life is to a high degree influenoed by his 
occupational role, we shall here refer to Frietaann's analysis of 
oGOupational roles from the .point of view of the individual's 
"value orientatlone" • 

Friedmann divldee the oooupational role into four different parts 
as followBi 
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Stage 


Approximats 
Age Range 


Work Value Orientation 


Time 


Keiationai 


AGtlvity 


1 , 


Entry into 


20-28 


Putux*e- 


Indiyl dual- 


Ins trumental 




career 




Present 


Collateral 




2, 


Career 


25-50 


Puture 


Collateral- 


I ns trumental 




deyelopment 






Lineal 






Plateau 


35-60 


Preient 


Collateral- 


Expressive- 










Individual 


Instrumental 


4. 


Pre-retireinent 


55-68 


Present 


Indiyidual- 


Bxpresiive- 










Collateral 


Ins trumental 



(Priedmann 1970, p* 48) 



It is worth noting that the different age categories merge, and 
in this wajr individual differenoes are aocounted for. The three 
--value orientations'' can be characterized in the following ways* 

Time can "bei past 

present 
future 

lelatlons (to goals) oan he of 3 types: 
collateral 
Individual 
lineal 

AGtivity can bei 

ins trumental 
expreiiive 

In the first stages of the oocupational career the individual 
expeots the future to oontain improvements* Changes in attitude 
and ability are seen as posslbllitiea to a "bitter life in the 
futile* 

With respect to goal -relations the Individual Is, both at the 
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beginning and. the end of Ms oooupational life, more self- 
oentered and less involved in social relations* Diiring stages 
2 and 3 the opposite is true, A possible oonsequence of this 
is that participation in adult eduoatlon may to a high de^ee 
be influenoed by the attitudes of wpking companions diiring 
stages 2 and 3 (see SOU 1972M9)* Activities have a more instru- 
mental oharaotcr during the 2 first stages of the oooupational 
oareer, while expressive activities beGome more important during 
stages 3 and 4* 

ItiedjTiann propoaea that partioipation in adult education variee 
inversely with the time the individual has been in a certain 
"career", Partioipation is highest among those ready to begin 
in a new "career", or among those who have ended an earlier 
"career" and are trying to begin a new one. We have found support 
f or Priedmann^s supposition in Johnstone & Rivera (1955), Ruben- 
son (1972) and investigations concerning motives for participa- 
ting in local adult educationj Johansson & Molander (1969), 
and Lekberg & Lekberg (1971 ), 

Stage 3f the plateau, is of particular interest since mar^ changes 
take place during this periqd. Individuals involved in expressive 
activities and collateral rraatlons can be expeoted to turn to 
that type of adult education Havighurst calls expressive* We 
believe that the phenomenon of older, less well-educated not 
turning to adult education which aims at providing competence 
should be seen against this baokground. What is being offered is 
quite probably not in agreement with the "value orientations" of 
the individuals. Other changes which can often influenoe partici- 
pation in adult education are, according to Kuhlen (l970), 
marriage, parenthood, loss of a loved one, emploj^ent and ra- 
tirement, 

4.2 Need_theories^ 

Participation in adult education has also been explained by 
aseumlng that^ people have basic needs whloh must be satisfied. 
People are therefore attracted to and become more engaged in 
aotivitiee which can be expected to provide the greatest possi- 
bilities of satisfying their needs, A common praotice is to use 
Maslow's need-hierarchy (1954). Maslow deaoribes man's needs 
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as being organized in levels, the physiological needs being 
,at the bottoni Snd needs coupled to self-aetualization being 
at the top* 

Maelow names the following need-levels i 
1. physiological needs 
2i needs of seouri^ 
3i social needs 
4t needs of esteem 
5. needs of self -actualization 

According to this theory all underlying needs must already be 
satisfied in order for the next one to beGome important for the 
individual. Prom this point of vieW| adult education ought to be 
of such a character as to make possible the satisfaction of the 
dominating needs of those it is designed to attract, A persons 's 
decision to participate or not in a oertain type of adult educa- 
tion thus depends on whether the arranger can offer activities 
that the prospective participant experienoes as need-satlsfyinf , 

We experience, however, a oertain degree of difficulty in concre- 
tely applying Maslow's theory owing to a certain amount of un- 
clarity with respect to the higher needs. It is also not entirely 
clear when and to which degree each need can be consider^ satis- 
fied. For this reason it seems necessary to use Maslow's theory 
only as a wide frame of reference in order to understand parti- 
cipation in adult education. 

An attempt to illuminate the aspect of need in occupational 
roles has been put forth by LeClair (l969)f using Maslow as a 
point of departure, LeClair placed partioipation in adult edu- 
cation in relation to the experience of an unsatisfied need 
at worki a "need deficiency^'. In order to measure "need defioi©nGy"j 
an instrument constructed by Porter (1962) was usedj ooneisting 
of a number of questions designed to measure the following needsi 

a) need for security 

b) need for social oontacts 

c) need for appreciation 

d) need for self-aotualisation 
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The respondents were askeds 

a) to which degree a certain charaoteris tic, for example , 

securjt:^, was part of their current job, 
t) to w: jh degree they felt the charaoterii tic oufht to be found, 
o) and what importance the individual attached to this oharaote- 

ristict 

The difference between values obtained in b) and a) was asaumed 
to measure de^ee of need deficiency. LeClair found a positive 
relation between an individual's experienced need deficiency and 
participation in adult education. 

It should be pointed out here that LeClair does not observa the 
division in defiolency needs or growth needs as Maslow does. It 
can be assumed that for the person who experiences defioienoy 
needs y balance and harmony are attained by need satisfaction. 
Satisfaction of growth needs ^ however, will quite probably 
increase the motivation to bacome involved in similar activities * 
It thereby follows that growth needs can never be satisfied onae 
and for all time, since the goal for self-actualization is con- 
tinually changing* A similar way of thinking can be found in 
Kuhlen (l970), who differentiates between "growth-expansion" 
motives and "threat-anxiety" motives. The former are assumed to 
dominate during the first part of the individual ''s life, while 
the latter become more important dwing the last half. 

Our piirpose in, presenting these models is ' that they •can'help to 
explain why certain persons partioipate in adult education 
continually while for others adult education is a one-time-only 
ocourrance, 

4,3 §tudl^e^ jonoerning_steJed mojive^ for ja£t_lqipatJ.on in 
adul_t _§ducj,t^on 

Motives to participate in some form of adult education are many 
and varied* According to Burgess (l97l)j researnh in this field 
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has used at least 4 diffBrent approaohesj 

1. analysing' the kinds of aotivities in which the adult student 
participates so that reasone can te Irtferred for those acti- 
vities^ 

2. asking the student to state in his own words why he partioi- 
pates in a given aotiirity, 

3i asking him to oheck from a list of reasons why he partloi- 

pates in a given activityi 
4. concentrating on the adult ^s orientation toward education. 

(Burgees, 1970, p, 4) 

The approaoh one chooaes depends, of oourse, upon the purpose of 
the investigation. If only the quantitive aspect is to be illumi- 
nated, e*g,, which courses attract the largest nimbsr of students 
method 1 is to he preferred, although use of this method meane 
that the reasons behind the individual's choice of the course 
Indioated will not come to light* The motive for participation 
does not necessarily need to be the course in itself (set Houle, 
1961)* Method 2 suffers technically from diffioultles in measure- 
ment* It is impossible to estimate the relative importance of 
individual answers ^ making comparisons invalid* It is also tuite 
difficult to control the reliability of the answers^ as well as 
to bring to light unconsoious motives. Method 5 is best iultid 
for surveys of the motives to partioipate in a particular course* 
In order to survey motives to participate in general method 4 is 
the most suitable* However, both methods 3 and 4 are sensitive 
to the effects of social suggestion. 

The quality of results obtained by using methods b, c and d are 
dependent upon the individual's ability to analyze, and report 
upon his motives* In addition, attention must be given to the 
point in time at which the Investigation is done, as ohanges 
in motives can take plaoe during the aducational process. 

In acoordanoe with the problem area of the current investigation 
(see Chapter I), only investigations which have used method d 
will be referred to In this chapter* 

i o 
I ERIC 
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HquI© (1961) intensively studied 22 adult students. He found 
three groups with respect to motives ("learning orientations*')! 

1. goal-oriented 

2 . activity-oriented 

3. learning-oriented 

These groups are not entirely SGparate, but could best he 
deeoribed by J oiroles which partially overlap. The goal-oriented 
use education as preparation for something else. Houle states 
that this kind of participation takes place when the individual 
feels a pressing need or identifies an interest. The aotivity- 
oriented participate for the most part because they seek to sa- 
tisfy a need for social contact. They often turn to the type of 
courses which offer possibilities for this. The learning-oriented 
seek knowledge for its own sake, and for them education seems 
to be a constant phenomenon instead of a repetitive Qne, Thty are 
often members of groups and organisations^ the piirposes of whiqh 
are educatlonp and are selective with respect to programe on the 
radio or television. 

Using Houle% categories ^ Sheffield (1962) worked out a list of 
58 possible motives to participate in different educational 
activities, where each one of Houles three ^'learning orientations" 
was represented by 16 motives. The remaining 10 motives were 
difficult to assign to any of the three groups. Adult students 
at Extension Programs in eight universities in the USA were 
given the opportunity to report to which degree each motive 
had influenced them to participate. Sheffield found 5 clusters 
of motives, '^orientations": 

1 , learning orientation 

2, desire-activity orientation 

3. personal-goal orientation 

4. sooietal-goal orientation 
5# need-activity orientation 

One of the difficulties with Sheffield'e andHoule's categoriee 
is to clearly place a participant with several motivations, when 
none olearly outweighs any of the others, Sheffield did not in- 
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vestigate the relation between his clusters, and it is therefore 
not possible for us to determine to what depree they are dependent 
upon eaeh other. Those individuals who formed the sample for the 
investigation were also not representative for all categories 
of adult students. Sheffield's study shows that the reasons for 
participation are maj^j and more complex than what was proposed 
by Houle* 

The complexity of the situation is underlined by the results of 
Boshier (1971) Mi Bwgess (l97l)* Boshler has attempted to 
develop Houle's '^learning orientations", and study their Importance 
in New Zealand. Anqthtr purpose of the study was to develop an 
Instrument to measure motives to participate in adult education* 
The investigation group, composed of adult students at various 
levels? were asked to indicate to what degree each of 48 possible 
motives had influenced their participation* A factor-analysis 
gave 14 primary factors, 6 social factors,. 2 related to the 
occupational situation and 5 associated with learning and edu- 
cation* The remaining factor was specific* 

Boehler'^s 14 "motivational orientations" are as followsi 

1* social welfare 

2. social contact 

3, other-directed professional advancement 

4- intellectual reGreatloi: (stimulus seeking) 

5« Inner-directed professional advanoemint 

6* social oonformlty 

7i educational preparedness 

8, cognitive interest ("learning") 

9* educational oompengatlon 

10. social sharing 

11. television abhorrence 

12, "social" improvement/ is cape 

13, interpersonal facilitation 
14» educational iuppleraentatlon 



Boshitr's first factor ia, by oomparlson, related to Sheffield's 
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"soaietal-goal (orientation. )»' . Factor 2 setms to lit oloie to 
Houle's activity-orientation and Sheffield*'s social motives. In 
factori 5 and 5 Houlo's goal-orientated participants oan be 
Identified, as well as Sheffield's motive to reaoh personal 
foali. Cognitive interest, faetor 8, gives a certain amount of 
support for Houle'i theory ooncernlng' the learning-oriented 
partioipanta , Paotore 4 and 8 are related motiveii, although 
intelleotual rearaatlon, factor 4, would indicate an individual 
more motivated by "deficiency needs", while individuals sooting 
high on factor 8, cognitive interest, are more Influenced by 
"growth-oriented" motives, ractor 7 is clearly goal-oriented* 

Boshler intercorrelatsd the 14 factors to study any apparent 
interrelationships. Processing of the material lad to 7 factors 
of the second orderi 

1 . interpersonal Improvement/ escape 

2i inne^ veroue Dther-directed advanoement 

Ji social sharing 

4, artifact 

5f self -oentredness versus altruism 
6* professional future orientedness 
7i cognitive interest 

Factor 1 seems to describe participants who remove themselves 
from dull or boring sltuationB and who hope to improve their 
personal relationships by participating in adult education, i 
Those who are goal-oriented within an occupation can be found 
in factor 2, In factor 4 we reco^l^e those who have been in- 
fluenced by their surroundings to participate, Boihler emphasizes 
that these individuals were interested in completing or improving 
their previous education even before their participation in adult 
eduoation, Paotor 7 oomes close to describing those individuals 
in Houle's Investigation who stood out as being learnlng-orienttd. 

In this way, Boshier was able to show that his 14 faotore of the 
first order were not independent of one another. When It became 
clear that even the second order factors were interrelated, factors 
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of the third order were oalculatedj rasulting in 4 independent 
and unoorrelated factors t 

1* Dther-directed advanciment 

2* learnings orientation 

3» selfi versui other-oentredness 

4. sooial contact 

The 4 independent faotorB of the third orders arrived at ty 
breaking down the I4 "motlYational orientations" of the firet 
order J resemble in many ways the structurea of Houle'e three 
^^learning orientations". The first and second factors of the 
third order are both related to the oocupational rolei while 
factore 5 and 4 are more closely tied to sooial^pBychologlcal 
concepts . 

Burgess (l97l)'T^ed a method and investigation group similar 
to those used ^ by Boshler, He produoed in this way 15 factors ^ 
fo which he could Interpret Ji 

1 # the deelre to know 
2# the desire to reach a personal goal 
3. the desire to reach a social goal 
4* the 'desire to reaoh a religious goal 

5. the desire to take part in social activity 

6. the desire to escape socially 

7# the desire to meet formal req^ulrements 

Burgees^ results are generally in agreement with those found by 
Houle, Sheffield and Boshler* Pactors 6 and 7 are not| however, 
revealed in Houle's or Sheffield's itudlee. Interestingly enough 
they are to be found in Boshier's results. That escape from some 
thing can be a iiiotive for participation in adult education has 
received rslatively little attention. As part of the more recent 
resaa^^dh conoerning motivation, however, a distinotlQn is made 
between motives whioh imply approach or avoidance of goals, 
(see Atkinson, et al 1966). 
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.|oth Boihier's and Burgess ''studies lend crtdsnae to the idea 
that the motives for partioipatiQn in adult education are many 
and quite different from one another. 



Chapter 5 



Study Q°bstaoles in adult education 

As mentioned in Chapter 1, the lees well educated in Sweden 
partiGipate in adult ©ducation to an extent less than was es- 
timated by Government authorities* It is therefore natural to 
ask what obstaolea exist for those who wish to but do not par- 
tiGipate, We shall in this ohapter present results from some 
previous investigations which illuminate ^ this q^uestion. 

In LOVUX II (1971) obstaolea to partlolpation are disoussed 
using reaults obtained in the study entitled^ ''LO-medlemmen 
och utbildningsf rifforna" # Three different types of obstaoles 
are mentioned 1 

1* obstacles posed by the individual whloh form a part of the 

individual's own attitudes and life situation, ■ 
2* obstaoles related to that which is off eredp = and 
5f obstaoles in the societal .environment* 

Obstaoles posed by the individual oan be lack of knowledge oon- 
oerning courses or f inanoing, lack of self--Gonf idence, lack of 
time, etc* Obstaolee related to that which is being offered can 
be lack of oourses relevant for the Individual in q^uestion, 
unsuitable Gourses or oourses with unsuitable goals and a lack 
of adaptation to the adult's speoial study situation. Obstacles 
related to the societal environment can be lack of stimulanGe 
in the surroundings, economiGal diff ioulties, child carei 
transportation difficulties, unsuitable working hours and so 
forth. The LOVtJX discussion seems based upon the supposi- 
tibn that most individuals who do not participate in adult ' 
education are, in spite of everything, strongly motivated to 
doso. Obstacles such as lack of interest for education, desire 
to use leisure time for something else, etc, are not taken up 
in this disoussion* 
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FOVUX (SOir 1972n9) found by using a questionnaire that of 
those asked nearly half responded that lack of time was the 
main ohitacle to participation. Many oS the older respon- 
dents offered the explanation that they ''were too old'*. 
PdVTJX also presents the impressions of the course orfani^ers 
conQerning' the reasons given verbally for not participating* 
aokording to this the most oommon reason offered to explain 
?.ion-.participation was that those asked considered themselves 
to "be too old. Other reasons for non-parti eipation were fatigue, 
lack of time, transportation diffioultleg and that studies were 
not- useful. The course organizers also state that they felt 
that behind the arguments presented lay an inseeurity and fear 
conoerning study-abilities. The results of POT^X should be 
interpreted with a certain amount of caution since the investi- 
gation group was not representative and data conGernlng study 
obstacles was collected for a limited number of individuals 
(n^14l). 

Rubenson (1972) found that the most outstanding obstacle for 
young, less well eduoated men was of an economic nature* »'Do 
not enjoy studying" and ''already have suffioient education'^ 
were the next, moet popular responses. Even in this study insecu- 
rity was noted concerning the respondents'^ abilities to be ' 
successful in Btudies, Hubenson propossi that the attitude 
toward adult eduGation is influenced by inner and outer factors, 
both having approximately the same degree of influence. He also 
Qompared obBtaolee for those who were totally uninterested in 
participating with those who could only think of participating 
under the condition that it oocurMd during paid working time, 
Obetaoles named by this last group were chiefly economical ^ as 
well as that they had reoelvsd too little information* The flrit 
group to a large extent offered lack of interest and that they 
already had auffloient education as a reason for their unwilling- 
ness to participate^ A weakness of the Rubenson data is that 
nQn-response to this question was 19^. 

J*Lack of time and energy" as well as economic reasons were the 
strongest reasons given for not beginning planned studies 
(Borgstr5m it al 1970), 
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Among foreign investigations which attempted to map out obstacles 
to partioipation in adult eduoation the studies of Johnitone & 
Rivera (l965) and London (1_970) are noteworthy. In the first 
named study it was. found that those who were Intareated in 
partioipating in eduoatibn did not difiar from the total inves- 
tigation group with respect to ohstaoles in their enviromient. 
The most important environmental obstacles were of eaonomlc 
nature as well as laok^ of time. There were, however, clear 
differences with respect to psychological obstacles. The 
attitude that they were too old and that they were not amused 
by studiee were the most Important * 

London (l970) obtained Bimilar results,. The most important 
reason for not' participating was "occupied with other things" , 
In addition fatigue and lack of time were important obstaolee. 
Eeonomic reasons were also found to be of importance i as well 
as the feeling of being too old. This last obstacle was ex- 
perienoed much more frequently by older men with blue-collar 
oecupations (49^) than men of a comparable age in white-collar 
QQOupatlons (25^) ^ 

Darinsky (l97l) discusses certain recruitment problems experienced 
in adult education in the USSR^ in the light of a reduction in 
registered students. The most important reasons given for non- 
participation were difficulties in oombinlng studies with work, 
as well as poor experienoes conne.cted with previous dompulsory 
eduoation. In addition, those asked commented that their plans 
for the future were not related to adult eduoation* 

There exist a few limitations in. those investigations which 
have bean referred to so far, among other things with respect 
to Instruments, The ohoice of obstaclei to which the respondents 
have been allowed to express an opinion has not been based upon 
a thorough review of the entire obstacle syndrome. What is lacking 
is an approach eimilar to that used in the oonstruotlon of mo- 
tivation soales (see Chapter 4)* Also, the de^ee to which each 
obstacle is experienced has not been given suffiolent attention. 
In addition there seems to be little discussion about to what 
extent rationalisations are present in individual responses. 
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Obstacles experienced by the Individual must be seen against 
the individual 'a total situation, in a way similar to surveys 
of motives to participate in adult eduoation. 

Prom research done in this area we will differentiate environ- 
mental from paycholofioal obstacles* With the former we mean 
faotors included in the home and working envlroiment as well 
as courses available in adult education, for exampls* Piycholo- 
gical obetaoles, often called "inner obstacles" , are seen to 
be connected with the individual's self-eonf Idence^ level of 
ambition and attitudes towards adult edUGation, 

Enviroijmental and payoholoffical obetacles should not, of course, 
be assumed to be independent of one another. An individual's 
experience of obstacles in the environment is many times 
dependent upon his attitude towards education. It is for this 
reason Important that we try to hold attitude toward eduoation 
under control while analysing experienoe of obstacles* 

Seaman (196b) and Knox (1970) related partlolpation in adult 
eduoation to the individual's attitudes to adult education. 
Both authors found, to their surprise, that attitudes to edu- 
cation were not related to parti oipatlonp W® ftel- that a possible 
explanation for their results could lie in weaknesses in th© ' 
instruments used. It is also possible that an Individual's atti- 
tudes do not influence behavior in the same way as the authors 
presmied. Knox does not discuss this problem* Seaman, however, 
presents the following model i 
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The situation 
(opportunities, 
1 iml tati ons , e t c , 



The individual 

(personal oharaete- 
ristics, experien- 
ces, etc. ) 




Attitudes 



Behavi or 



(aeaman I969, p. 46) 
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The ffiodel Is a combination of Rosenberf's (196O) and Newcomb's 
(1965) theories concerning attitudes and their InfluenQe upon 
"behavior. Accordinf to this models attitudes influence behavior 
directly, and the author uses Rosenberg as a support for this 
supposition. The idea that the situation has influenoe upon 
attitudes is put forth by Neweomb. 

According to Seaman's model it appears that behavior (in this 
case participation in adult eduoation) ought to be exclusively 
dependent upon the individual's attitude* The model does not 
permit us to take into aooount obstacles that might be found 
in the environment. We feel that this oould be a possible 
explanation of the results arrived at by both Seaman and Knox, 
It seemi feasible to speculate that mar^ of those positive to 
education could not participate because of various outer" 
obitacleSi Analogous with this, we should like to see the 
relationship between the enviroment, individual and attitudes 
In the way shown in the following model 1 



The situation 
( oppor tuni tl es j 
limitations , etc, ) 



The indlyidual 
(personal character 

r is ti QB f experi en oes , 

etc. ) 




Attitudes 



Partloipation 



Our model is^ of course, like all models, a slmpliflcatiori of 
reality. In the meantime, however, we believe that it can form 
the basis for an analysis of obstaoles. 



Chapter 6 



Specifying the problems 

In the introduction it was mentioned that participation of the 
leis well educated in adult eduoati on does not occur tc| th© 
desired extent in consideration of our rapidly changina edoiety 
and the resulting demands upon the individual. In light of the 
fact that adult education oan be expected to become more impor- 
tant in the near future ^ this situation is regrtttablii and 
measureB ought to be considered whloh will reduce any resulting 
tension^ both between and within generations. To arrange and 
offer education in the traditional way is apparently not 
sufficient, and acoordlng to our viewpoint the problem must 
be dealt with in another way. Once the affected categories 
have been established, an attempt must be made to obtain a 
clear picture of their total lif e-iituation| including diffe- 
rent roles and how these are lnterpreted# Only thereafter is 
it possible to make meaningful statemente conoerning how our 
educational society is experienced and which eventual changes 
must be made* It is for this reason that the area of motivation 
plays such an important role in the pi"^rent itudy, _^ 

Our review of the literature has shown that motives for studies 
during adulthood can be numerous. They are often intimately 
ClOnneoted to school-background and the different rolee the 
adult plays, the family role, the occupational role, the lei- 
suretlme role, etCg The attitude to different kinds of itudies 
also changes with Increasing age* However, in spite of an 
exietlng need for studies , there can exist obstac^.es to these 
studies which prevent their expreesion. These obstacles can 
partly lie in the environment and partly be of a psyohologioal 
natiire. Certain of these obstacles are probably connected with 
a lack of insight concerning what etudies mean for the Indivi- 
dual as well as lack of knowledge of what poBsibilitles are 
offered In today's society. It is also poislble that the de- 
sired educational pro-ams are not availablei 
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Using our review of the literature as a base, we Bhall now 
detail our previouely etatedi rather general aimj ''investigate 
study needs and study obstacles for less well eduoated adults". 

The purpose of this investigation is by using the individual's 
total lif e-aituation and previous experienoe as a base, study 
the less well educated individual *si 

need of adult eduoatioh 

awareness of adult education 

motives to parti clpate in adult eduoatlon 

experlenoed obstacles preventing partielpation in adult 
education 

plans to partioipate in adult education 
previous experiinoe of adult education. 

In connection with this it is important to take into consldera^ 
tlon the individual's position in the life-cycle* 

If answers can be found for the stated problems in such a way 
that we gain knowledge of how study needs and study obstacles 
are related to the_indlvldual/s different roles and previous 
experience, it ought to be possible to spread information and 
take measures to insure that the intention^ of SDoiety's investme 
'in adult education are realised. 



Chapter 7 



Data oollection 

According to our stated aims (Chapter 6) we shall atttmpt to 
map out the Individual's total lire-situation in oonslderatlon 
of the roles he plays and can ''be expsoted to play. From tha 
larger quantity of data which in different ways oan illuminate 
our chosen problem areas , a selection had hBen made. This 
chapter will he concerned with the principles which have led to 
this selegtlon. 

Among those roles which are related to attitud«a to education, 
the most interesting for our purposes are the ,family role, the 
occupational role and the leiBure-time rolf. These roles should, ■ 
naturally, not he, seen iBolated, hut rather as parts of the in- 
dividual's total situation. The individual's position in the 
life-oyole will have great importance in determining how these 
different roles are experienced and played. We have for this 
• raason, like Pri e djnann ( 1 97 0 ) , chosen to view the different areas 
in three time dimensions 1 the past, the present and the future. 
How the present is experienoed must, of oourse, seen against 
the haokground of previous experienoeB, The individual's hopes 
and desires conoerning the future are Bteeredhy previous ex- 
periences and by how the present situation is experienoed. It 
Is for this reason, and in accc raance with our model (p,'4l), 
that we are not going to group haokground factors separately, 
hut within each area shed light on the three time dimensions. 

In connection with our appraisal of which information is neoassary 
and relevant to illuminata the individual'^ situatlDn, we have 
also taken into account raethodologioal problems , Reoall-aff eotB 
which can make answers unreliable have thus been taken Into 
conBlderation. Areas which can be p£ grm&t Interast but which 
can be thought to be experitnoed as sensitive or too perional 
have b<3en avoided as muoh as possible sinoe questions in these 
areas would undoubtedly influenoe the individual's attitude to 
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the whole data collectloni and thus affect the reliability 
of answers. Am an example for this we have aToided going all 
too deeply into personal adjustment and life-satiaf action. 
In the presentation of investigation varlahles whloh follows 
below we have ohosen to group them with respect to ^the earlier 
named roles. In addition^ some variables are related to all 
theee roles and these will be given under the title, ^'Infor- 
mation related to all roles". 

7*1 Information re^^Jad to_the_familj role 

Information we feel to be Important to illuminate the family 
role concern the previous and present home environment, child- 
hood envlroniTient, "parents' occupations as well as attitudes to 
education. In this oonneGtlon, we feel that other factors whloh 
ought to be set in relation to the individual's attitude to adult 
education are spouse '^s educational baok^ound and Qccupation, 
as well as children '^s educational level,. 

7#2 information £elajed ^o_the_oooupatlonal role 

With respect to the oooupatlonal role we have made a distinction 
between the employed and those who work at home* 

K 

As concerns the^employed, we intend to obtain data on oooupatlon 
and oob-.satisf action^ Both these faotors have in previous Inves- 
tigations been shown to be related to participation in adult 
education, . In addition, wt shall oollect data on the number of 
jobs arid employers the individual has had during the past five 

jars in order to get an eetlmation of what we oall '^work stabi- 
lity". Information oonoerning whether the individual has been 
lald-off in the last five years is considered to be worthwhile 
in this connection, 

Tslng Le01air*s method (1969) as a base to shed light on the 
need-^aapect in the oooupatlonal role, we shall attempt to map 
out how the individual exparienoei his job within otr tain areas, 
such as influence over working conditions, job-seourity, varia- 
tions in job r.outines and opportunities for advanoement. It is 
hare important to take into account what the indiviaaal himself 



feeli are important requirements for ocQupational advanoement, 
sinoi these ideai will probably influenct his attitude to adult 
education, 

"Job-satisfaotion" is an important factor when mapping out the 
attitudes to adult eduoation of those working at hornet Intereet 
in Joining the labor market will also be studied. An important 
aspect in conneGtlon with this is to regard the etrength of way 
intsrest to take part in some form of eduoation motiyated by a 
desire to inoreaae the possibilities of' obtaining work outside 
the home, 

7*3 I^i^oraatlon relajed io_^the_ljijure-t^mj ro^e 

As a step in our desire to see the Individual's total life- 
situation^ we also intend to look at the individual's leisure- 
time* Self-aotuallgation may take plaoe in areas other than the 
aforementioned. roleS| and dominating needa oan be satisfied 
even within the scope of the leisure-time role, 

Ear^lier studies of adult lelst^e-time. habits (Nielsen 1958f Klee- 
meier 196l)| imply that the oholae of leisure-time aotiviyy is 
highly related to experienced needs and their satisfaction* Por 
this reason we shall map out the individual's leisure-time aoti- 
vitiea. The leisure-time rolei in similarity to the oooupational 
rolei will be viewed from the iipect of satisf aotlon. We shall 
in this cdnneotlon give oiu? attention to whloh de^ee leisures- 
time gives relaxation, variety, stimulance and posslbilltlee 
to gain new experiences. 

7.4 I^fQ™at^on relajfced jto^al^l^r^l^s 

In the majority of studies oonoerned with participation in adult 
education^ the faotor showing the strongest relationship to part- 
iolpation is the individual ""s edueational background. We shall 
for this reason attempt to map out the Individual's formal, as 
well as aotual edUGation. In oonneotlon with this it seems 
natural to attempt to shed light on the individual's earlier 
feelings about and experiences from schoollngf as well as satis« 
faction and performanoe at the obligatory sohool. We also plan 
to map out if j and to which dep^eei the Individual has previously 



taken part, or le eurrently taking part in some form of educa- 
tion apart from formal schooling, as well as their opinions 
concerning^ these studies. In conntotion with this it is of ^eat 
interest to obtain information conoerning how the individual 
became aware of the educational program in q^ueBtion* According 
to iome earlier studlei (Meslrow et al 1970, SOU 19721I9) 
it seems as if the less well educated are recruited and Informed 
better through certain channels than others * 

We shall attempt to find out in which situations the indiYidual 
feels that he has Inauffiaient knowledge and if he should like 
to learn more in these areas. Is the indiYidual interested in 
participating in some form of adult edueatlon? If S0| In which 
iubjeot area^ which form of educationi and when had he considered 
beginning? In conneotlon with this we shall attempt to estimate 
the degree of preparation for actioni If the person .expresses 
an interest in partioipation but hae not or is not yet doing eoj 1 
can . answer to what extent a number of possible obstacles has 
preve^ited his partioipation. In the same way those who are Inte-* 
rested in partiGipatlngj and those who have or are currentljr 
partlDipatlng can , Indicate which motives influenced their 
Interest, 

As can be seen from ow cholQe of variables 1 we have not confined 
oiarselves to statiu background yariables, but have pur.posefully 
chosen to illuminate such dynMlc factors which can be expected 
to Increase our understanding of attitudes to adult eduoation. 
We feel that a similar procedure must form the background of 
our ooneideration of study-needs and study-obetaGlee as exper- 
ienced by the less well educated* 



Chapter 8 



Methods for data^collect'.on 

In order to collect the naoeesaiy data there are primarily 
three ways open to umt 

telephone interviews 
pereonal interviews 
mailed queetionnaires 

In this chapter we shall take up the advantages and diBadyantagei 
of the different methods ^ and hy usinf this as a "base discuss 
some points of view oonoernlnff the different methods, 

8,1 £h£i^e_of mejh^d 

In ohoosln^^ between the three methods^ the telephone interview 
was discarded at an early stage, Acoording to Kerlinger 
this method lends itself to the asking of simples superficial 
questions. For our purposes an additional practical reason 
made itself felt. It was judged unrealistic to attempt to 
oarry out a telephone interview which would last for at least 
one ho'u^. In reality our choice was limited between personal 
interviews and mailed ques.tlonnalres. 

Advantages and disadvantages for these two methods Include 
the followingi 

The respondent dmlng the answering situation, 

Mai^ people are unaccustomed to reading and answering in writing 
questions of the type we plan to use. In this respect, thfe mailed 
questioniiaire lends itself poorly particularly for the less well 
educated. Of course^ this g^oup may also he unaeoustomed to 
answering questions posed by an interviewer. An interviewerp 
however, has the possibility to give the respondent support and 
create an atmosphera conducive to cooperation by explaining 
uhe purpose of the questions and why the individual in question 
has been sel acted^ The mailed quastionnalre Inoludes the 
advantage thaw ^^he .1 dividual is given more time to think through 
his answers. He av.ii answer questions dn the. order he finds 
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most suitable, Bometimes an advantage although most often 
it is desired that the questions he answered in the order 
presented^ something which cannot be oontrolled when using' a 
mailed questionnaire, V/hen using the personal interview it 
is also possible to see to it that the aeleoted indiYidual 
is the one who answers the questions, as well as oontrolling 
that the answering process is carried out' in a reeponaible 
way. However, there is also a risk that the interviewer in- 
fluences the answers of the respondent, Paotors which can he 
thought to be of importanoe in this respect are the inter- 
viewer ''s age I sex and personality (see among others, Hymari 
1954)* The fact that the use of interviewers can lead to 
large errors during data-collection, if the interviewers 
have not been selected and trained in a satisfactory manner | 
and If their work has not been oontrolled^ has been pointed 
out by the tJ*S* Bureau of the Census^ The relationship bet- 
ween sampling error and measurement error for the 1950 census 
was 1i50* 

Standardization VtSg flexibility. 

Use of a questionnaire insures that the stimuli are offertd, 
at least superf loiallyy in the same way, but it can be asked 
if the stim.uli are construed by all individuals in the same ■ 
way. The problem here is one of "constant stimulus". During 
an interview it. is possible to take into account the reapon-- 
dent's personality, experienoes and knowledge and thereby 
create the desired frame of referenGe, In the meanwhile it 
can be argued that homogeneous groups provide opporttinities 
to make use of the standardization iiJierent in questionnaires. 
One strength of the interview is its flexibility which makes 
it possible follow up an answer and correct any mi sunder^ 
standings ^ ' 

Inclination to an s we r. 

Interviews normally provide, a higher percent of response* 
BecauBe of this, Kerlinger (1969) feels that questionnaires 
should not be used if possibilities exist to use other methods. 



Thau, ii; is . diff ioult to ill"uininate interest for adult eduoation 
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through the use of mailed questionnaires has been apparent in 
a number of investigations, includi:^ some carried out in 
Sweden^ Pal]^ 1969 an investigation was carried out by the 
Swedish Community Employees Organisation, Local 25" in Marie- 
stad in oooperation with ABP in Skaraborg, using a question- 
naire mailed to members of the above-named Local, Response 
rate to this questionnaire was 11 ^* The response rate by 
the control group in the FOWX investigation was so low that ' 
it was deemed meajiingless to prooess the data colleoted for 
this group* It should be pointed out that respondent were 
offered the sum of 10 Sw* crowns (appr, $2) for an answered 
and returned qL^estionnaire (SOIJ 1972i19f p* 59)* Non-response 
can become . expecially large with an increase in the length'^ 
of the questionnaire (see Larsson 1970). In some cases 
questionnaires have resulted in 70 fo response rates, although 
non-response to individual questions has also sometimes been 
oonsiderable (see LO-medlemmen ooh utbildningsfrfigornaj 1968). 

Cost and time# 

A mailed questinnaire is not as costly as a personal interview* 
Another advantage of the questionnaire is that a larger propor- 
tion of the investigation group can be reached at the same 
time, although actual collection of the data oaiT be. time-oonBU- 
ming since many respondents require several reminders before 
returning the questionnaire. Many reminders may be'neGeSBary 
before data=colleotion co.n be assuined to be oompletad. By 
using a large number of interviewers data-colleotion may be 
completed relatively quickly. 

Reliability and validity^ 

Reliabili^ and validity are difficult to measure for both 
interviews and questionnatoee. One technique which is sometimes 
used entails measuring the same factor or element with a number 
of questions. When this technique is sensed by the respondent . 
it is doubtful that the desired goal is reached. By using a 
questionnaire one possible source of error, the interviewer, ' 
is eliminated* Arguments have been forwarded that the inter- 
viewer's fleDCibility provides opportunities for greater validity. 
Others argue that .it is just this factor which reduces relia- 
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bility, and thereby validity (see Galtung 1970)# Against the 
baok^ound of research done in this area we feel that it is 
impossible to assert that one method is better than the 
other with respect to reliability or validity* However, 
one important factor to consider when judging the value 
of the collected material is the percent of response. 

When coinmitting- ourselves to either personal interviewa or 
mailed questlonnaireB, it was primarily the following fac- 
tors which were deciding in our choloe of the personal 
interviews 

response percent 
oompleteness of answers 

the investigation group, . 
8*2 Ty£e_of interview 

An interview can be more, or less atruotured. We ehall for 
this reason discuss the pros and cons of structured and open 
interviews* 

For our purposes the following four types of interviewa were 
possible to ohoosn fromi 

open q^uestion - open answer 
structured question - open answer 
structured question - structured answer 
structured q[uestion - open and s true tured answers* 

The first of these types is used primarily in eo--oalled clinical 
interviews, and is not suitable for our purposes since it does 
not result in comparable data. The type "struotured q^ueetlon - 
open answer'* is also less suitable since attempts to categoriza 
answers usually lead to. less than satisfactory results* This 
technique is even less suitable for use with the less well 
educated (Clausen 1950)* In addition, it has been suggested 
that interviewer-effect becomes a more important factor when 
using open as opposed to structured answers (Sellitget al 1965) 
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One advantage of this method is that colleoted material oan 
"be ue©d to form new ideas cpnoerning the protlem area, as 
well as providing knowledge as to how structured questions 
should be formedt In addition, this method is relatively 
insensitive to sug'g'estion-eff eots (Olausen 1950). 

Interviews of the type "struDtured qU-es'tion - struot^ed answer** 
eliminate diffioultles of categ^oriaation as well as limiting 
interviewer-effect* One disadvantage, however, is tlmt the 
risk for suggestion-effects is larger for this method than 
others since the respondent may sometimes be tempted to ohoosa 
socially acceptable alternatives.* 

For the preliminary investigation we have chosen the fourth type 
of interview, "struotured question - open and struG"hired answer" 
In those cases where there exists a "basis for the formulation 
of structured questions and answers we shall use the form, 
''structured question - structured answer-'. For the remaining 
questions we shall use the form "struotured quistion - open 
anewer" , and use the material collected in this way to formulate 
struotured questions and answers to "be used in the main investi- 
gation. The type of interview we have chosen can be administered 
in the following waysj 

1* The reepondtnt reouives a questionnaire which he 
completes in the presence, and if neoessary with 
the help of the interviewer, ■ . 

2. The interviewer retains the only copy of the question- 
naire and reads the questions and alternative answers 
• aloud for the respondent. The respondent answers ^ver- 
bally, and does not directly take part in completing 
the questionnaire* 
3* A combination of 1 and 2* The interviewer reads the 
questions aloud and notes the respondent's answers, 
" In those cases where structured answers exist the 
respondent is given a number of answer-cards arid is 
asked to choose between the alternatives' found on 
■ the cards, - - ^ v. •=•..■ ' ........ 



We have ohosen the prooed"u^e outlined in 3 bacause: 



1, The respondents are less well educated^ Interview 

time should be more effectively used if the interviewer 
asks the questions verhally and if the risk for mis- 
understandings is reduced. The interviewer can in 
this case^ explain and clarify when necassary, 

2, If the different 'strUGtered alternatives are only 
read alouds and not shown to the respondent visually, 
there exists a risk that the last alternative can 

be over-represented owing to the effects of memory 
(see Sellltz et al I965). 
5, A certain amount of Interviewer bias ought to be 
avoided if the respondent is allowed to choose 
alternatives himself^ whenever this is possible. 
Otherwise there Is a risk that the interviewer in 
these cases decides which alternative comes olosest 
to the respondent's answer. In addition. It can be 
expected that this method will lead to the respon- 
dent ""s Increased participation in the interview. 
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ConstruotiQn of instruments 

In Chapter 7 diecussed the data we feel is necessary in order 
to shed light upon the problem-areas we plan to investigate. 
Using the discussion in Chapter 8p a questionnaire was developed 
to bring light on the various roles, composed of 100 main items, 
]}uring various seminars with specially invited experts these 
questions were diaoussed and modified. 

In the first version there were no questions conoerning obstaGles 
and motives* We felt that in order to map out these it would be 
necessary to develop special instruments* Using Boshier's technique 
as a base (see Chapter 4*3) ^ questionnaire was constructed includ- 
ing approximately 50 possible motives to partiolpate in adult edu- 
cation. This questionnaire was tested at Gavle's adult secondary 
school and at the ABF school in Gavle (r^153)- The respondents 
were asked to fill out the motive questionnaire during^ olass time* 
Personnel from the project administered the testing procedure* 
When the oolleoted material was f aotor^analyzedi 12 factors were 
found which could explain 69^ of the variance. Against the back- 
ground of the factors we obtains^ 16 possible motives were selected 
to be Included in the questionnaire to be used in the preliminary 
investigation. 

The obstacle questionnaire was constructed _in a similar way, at 
first being composed of 40 possible reasons for not participating 
in adult education. Testing occurred in cooperation with ABF in 
Arboga, which had previously undertaken a pro-am of aotlve 
recruitment in order to attract less well educated Individuals 
to adult studies i Among those oontaoted there was an identifiable 
group which did not wish to participate* A number of thiee .indivi-* 
duals were invited by ABF to complete the obstaole questionnairef 
for which they were offered the STjun of 15 Sw* crowns (appr $ 5)» 
65 completed questionnaires were obtained in this way. Factor 
analysle of the material yielded 13 factors, which explained BC^o 
of the variance. From these results 22 possible reaspns for not 
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partiGipating in adult eduoation were seleoted to appear in the 
instrument to be used in the preliininary investigation. 

Using the experiences gained in this way, a trial questionnaire 
was GonstruGted whioh was tested by two interviewers who would 
be taking part in the preliminary investigation. Intervieweei 
were 15 persons drawn from the same population used for the 
preliminary investigation. These interviews were reeorded on 
tape and then analyEed, following which the questioimaire was 
modified and oompleted. 

The final version used in the preliminary investigation was com- 
posed of 60 main items. In order to faoilitate the interview all 
answer cards were plaGed in a "binder which the interviewer could 
manipulate dwing the oourse of the interview* 



Interview time was oalculated to be approximately one hour. 



Chapter 10 
Plan for the preliminary investi^atiQn 



There exists only a limited Mioiant of aooumulated experienoe 
conoerning the oollection of data which shed light on our 
problem-areaBi For this reason wt felt it neGessary to carry 
out a preliminary Investigationi which had the following aimsi 

to test underlying theories 

to test instrumtnts 

to test data-oolleotion methods 

to test the abilities of SOB^s interTiewers 

to dolleot material whi oh could be used to test methods of ana- 
lysis. 

The preliminary investigation took place during Fall, 1972 in 
three different communitieB located in Weatmanland Countyi 
Vaater&Sy Hallstahammar ooh Sala, 

The choice of Westmanland County was motived by practical reasons 
since in this county we could test the instrmient on different 
oooupational categoriea and in different enviroiments. We used 
population density and the distribution of employees in various 
Industries as criteria in seleotion of the sajnple* 

10*1 The investigation fflroup. 

The investigation numbered approximately 600 individuals distri- 
buted among the oommunities in the following ways 



Age 


7as 
Mala 


ter&s 

Pemale 


Hal 1 s tahammar 
Male Psmale 


Sala 
Male 


Female 




24 years 


55 


35 


,33 35 


33 


33 




38 years 


33 


33 


33 33 


" 33 


33 




52 years 


33 


35 


33 53 


33 


33 


n 
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The following oriteria were used in stleGtion of the aamplei 

1, horn 1920, 1934 or 1948 

2, employed in an oooupation which required Itsi than 1 year 
theoretioal education teyond obligatory school 

3# were Swedish oitlzens* 

The sampling was carried out by first, from county lists con- 
taining all residents within the three communities, obtaining 
a list of all persons born d^ing 1920r 1934 or 194Qf who were 
Swedish citizens. The next step was to sort out those who could 
not be oonsidered to be less well eduoated. Unfortunately there 
existed no register with^ complete Information concerning educa- 
tion for these individuals , We chose, therefore, to use oooupa- 
tlon as an indicator of eduoational level, well aware of all the 
pitfalls involved. From those who filled the above-named three 
criteria, an independent "'random sample was draim to include 33 
individuals for each age- and sex-^oategoryp 

Since this project has only limited possibilities to shed light 

on the study situation for Immi^ants, wt chose to eliminate 

them from the study Instead of only investigating surface factors. 

Our choice^ of three age ^oups was motivated by consideration of 
the possibilities of analysis* By concentrating on only three 
age groups we oould then Inorease the number of individuals in 
each cell* The ages 24, 38 and 52 were chosen because they are 
connected with interesting stages in the life-cycle (see Ohapter 

10#2 Data- c o l 1 e c t i on 

Information concerning the labor market has been obtained from 
the county Labor Office in 7&sterl.s# In additloni we have mapped 
out the adult eduoational opportunitieB available in each of the 
three conununities. . 

Trained interviewers were selected from SCB's Interviewer Unit, 
who were then specially trained in two stages* At the end of August, 
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1972 the interviewers were ffiven the instrment, instructions 
and training exercises. These exerGises were solved by the 
Interviewers, who sent them to the projeot. After oorreotion 
with oomments the material was returned to the interviewers. 
The second stage was carried out during a one-day training 
period in Vfi.steris* 

In order to gain the support of the investigation ^oup, oon- 
taot was taken with the local press and radio stations * This 
resulted in an artiole teing published oonoerning the investi- 
gation in the newspaper "Testmanlands Lans Tidning'' on the 15th 
of Sept*, 1972# In addition, during a looal radio news broad- 
oast of the 14th of September, the investigation was also men- 
tioned. A letter of introduction was sent to all members of 
the investigation group on the same day* During the period 
Sept, 18 Nov* 21, 1972f personal interviews were Qarried out 
by 22 of the trained interviewers mentioned above. 

The material is ourrently being coded for data-prooessing* At 
the same time a questionnaire has been sent out to the inter- 
viewers, asking thein to oomment on any difficulties with the 
questionnaire or the interview situation, as well as suggest 
improvements* We also plan to meet with the Interviewers in 
the near future to diaouss .their individual points of view in 
a group* ^ ' 
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